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THIS WEEK : 
Dorset Wills at Somerset House .. .. .. 68 


Hertfordshire Marriages at St. Paui’s 


OTES AND QUERIES is published fortnightly 
by the Oxford University Press, Amen House, 

Warwick Square, London, E.C.4, to which address 
communications for the Editor should be sent. 

Subscription and orders should be addressed to 
the Business Manager, ‘ Notes and Queries,’ 
Oxford University Press, Press Road, Neasden 
ima) London, N.W.10. (Telephone: Gladstone 
1186. 

Subscription for 26 consecutive numbers and 
subject index, £1 12s. 6d., post free. Binding Case, 
3s. 4d., post free. Single Copy, Is. 3d. 


Memorabilia. 


WHY did wheat become the predominant 

crop of the Genesee Valley? This 
question is answered at length by Dr. N. A. 
McNall in a scholarly paper augmented by 
tables of statistics, in the October 1946 issue 
of New York History. Dr. George H. Dan- 
ton contributes a monograph on Johann 
Ludwig Tellkampf (1808-76), professor of 
political science at Union and Columbia 
Colleges, New York, and at the University 
of Breslau, subsequently German parlia- 
mentarian, currency expert, prison reformer, 
and opponent of Bismarck. An illustrated 
paper by Miss Vivian E. Smith, an assistant 
curator at the progressive Farmers’ Museum, 
Cooperstown, on the ox-stock is of interest. 
The ox-stock, ox-sling, ox-break or trevis, is 
a cumbersome wooden structure wherein the 
ox was secured before shoeing; it superseded 
the earlier and dangerous practice, men- 
tioned in an encyclopaedia of 1821, of throw- 
ing the animal on its back while the shoeing 
was performed. 


MANY of our readers will be pleased at 

the news that the well-known and 
valued French literary magazine, the 
Mercure de France, which ceased publica- 
tion with its number dated 1 June 1940, has 
Teappeared. A ‘double number (999-1000) 
has been published to fill up the gap as it 
were, and in future, commencing (with No. 
1001) on 1 January of this year, the new 
Series will be published monthly (instead of 
poaieay as it used to be) at 60 francs each 


An interesting feature, “Le Sottisier,” 
mainly contributed by readers of the 
periodical and consisting of printers’ errors, 
etc., will appear regularly as heretofore. 
These are drawn from all sources including 
any that appear in the Mercure’s own 
column. 


R. Boas and the English Association are ~ 
to be congratulated on completing, in 
spite of war-time difficulties, twenty-five 
years of uninterrupted publication of ‘ The 
Year's Work in English Studies,’ a valuable 
commentary and key. The present volume is 
slightly slimmer than the previous ones 
covering the war years. New contributors to 
the annual are Miss Ethel Seaton, R. M. 
Wilson, and Professor V. de S. Pinto, while 
Miss M. Daunt has returned to write the 
chapter on ‘ Old English.’ 

The number of books noticed is much 
smaller than usual, and it is noticeable but 
not surprising, that most of them originate 
from the United States. Without the Ameri- 
can University Presses 1944 would have been 
a thin year indeed. The wealth of good 
material from periodicals is, however, still 
very encouraging. 

Some thirty-six contributors to ‘N. and 
Q.’ during the year have had their work 
noted. 


‘THE third number of Rivista di Letterature 
Moderne, edited by Carlo Pellegrini and 
Vittorio Santoli will be given a warm wel- 
come by European scholars. It is some indi- 
cation of what we may expect in the way of 
literary scholarship from the new Italy, 
which, despite the many difficulties by which 
it is faced, has been quicker than most coun- 
tries to re-establish its cultural institutions 
and to seek the resumption of cultural rela- 
tions with its neighbours. It is well and 
artistically produced and its academic 
standards are high. Both its editors and its 
publishers are to be congratulated on their 
achievement; if the same levels can be main- 
tained in future numbers it should soon rank 
amongst the foremost reviews of contem- 
porary Europe, and take its place beside 
similar organs of much longer standing. 
Amongst the principal articles (four in 
number) pride of place must be given to the 
first instalment of a study, by Franco 
Simone, of the French humanists’ knowledge 
of and attitude to the Renaissance, especially 
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as they are exemplified in the works of 
Robert Gaguin. Briefly, the thesis of Signor 
Simone is that for the French humanists the 
Renaissance represented an attempt to re- 
vitalise the classics and to purify the classical 
tongues from the corruptions of medieval 
ecclesiasticism and the medieval schoolmen. 


- Their aim was the fusion of traditional 


Christian doctrine and classical humanism, 
their great achievement the discovery of and 
insistence upon “ style.” Where the writers 
of the Middle Ages had laid the chief stress 
upon matter, the humanists sought to add 
forcefulness and beauty—cum_ sapientia 
eloquentiam jungere. Signor Simone urges 
his thesis with considerable cogency and 
supports it with a wealth of apt illustration 
and allusion. We await its continuation and 
further development with interest. 


There follows a study of the Swedish 
writer, Selma Lagerlof, by Mario Gabrieli, 
who finds the secret of Lagerléf’s writings on 
the one hand in a certain poetic and imagina- 
tive quality which pervades them, and on the 
other in the skilful fusion of apparently 
opposed motives—of the real and the super- 
natural, the medieval and the modern, 
mysticism and pantheism, a childlike in- 
genuousness and a mature wisdom. Again 
there is abundance of quotation and illustra- 
tion, and very full summaries of the stories 
or episodes referred to. But an English 
reader will have to take much for granted. 
The works of Selma Lagerléf are not so well 
known in this country as they deserve to be; 
perhaps in the not too distant future there will 
be a standard translation of them as there is 
of other outstanding Scandinavian writers 


Finally, in an article ‘La Sposa Porcara,’ 
Ramiro Ortiz traces out a common theme in 
certain Italian, French and Rumanian 
folk-poems of the Middle Ages, while Anna 
Guarnieri Ortolani contributes a paper on 
Italo Svevo’s debt to Dostoevski, in which 
she demonstrates that at the time when most 
of his countrymen were largely ignorant of 
the work of Dostoevski, or regarded it with 
considerably qualified favour, Svevo found 
in the Russian writer just the style and tech- 
nique for the expression of the Freudian 
view of life and personality which he wished 
to present in his literary works. In virtue of 
this dual influence of Freud and Dostoevski, 
she claims, Svevo is the most “ European ” 
of all Italian writers. 


‘Literary and Historical 


Notes. 


| weaver. 


SOME DORSET WILLS AT SOMERSET 
HOUSE. 


(cIlxxix. 24, 293 and references there given). 


"THE re-opening of the Literary Search 

Room at Somerset House makes it pos- 
sible to continue my summaries of Dorset 
wills from the P.C.C. registers. The follow- 
ing Dorset wills were proved in the P.C.C. 
eg the first three months of the year 

James Tapper, of East Orchard, gent. 
(P.C.C. 25 Bedford). Dated 13 Oct. 1730; 
proved 18 Jan. 1731/2 by John T., nephew 
and sole executor. Pastures in E.O. called 
Wimbleshams and Hill Close; leasehokd 
estate in Farringdon. Nephew, James T. 
Nieces: Mary, wife of William Esement; 
Sarah, w. of James Plowman; Anne, w. of 
John Collins; Elizabeth T. Mary, daugh- 
ter of my nephew, John T. Witnesses: Wil- 
liam Bower, John Walker, John Hartwell. 

Humfrey Gites, of Charborough (41 
Bedford). Proved 18 Feb. 1731/2, by w. 
Anne. Eldest son, Humfrey; my other two 
sons James and George. Witnesses: Tho. 
Udall, Rob. Harrest, Tho. Kingston. 

Robert Hart, of Castleton, nr. Sher- 
borne, yeoman. (42 Bedford.) Dated 4 
Aug., proved 5 Feb. 1732 by son William. 
Owned White Hart and Black Horse Inns. 
Daughter, Mary Guppy; grandchildren 
Simon, Robert and Mary G. Daughter, 
Frances Downe; grandchildren John and 
William D. Daughter, Elizabeth, w. of 
James Loader. Witnesses: Tho. Prankard, 
Elias Hosey, Rachell Huntsmark. 

Isaac Harvey, of Weymouth and Mel- 
combe Regis, mariner. (44 Bedfd.) Dated 9 
Aug. 1728, proved 18 Feb. 1732 by Edward 
Tucker, armiger, Richard Tucker, gent., and 
Richard Jordan, gent., all of W., exors. Wife, 
Elizabeth. Nephew, Peter Dyer, son of my 
sister Damaris, w. of Thomas Dyer, of 
Woolwitch in the county of Kent, shipwright. 
Sister-in-law, Joan Wall. Kinswoman, Mary 
Roy. Witnesses: James Sadler, Tho. 
Pomeroy, William Hobbs. 

John ARNOLD, of Over Compton, linnen 
(62 Bedford.) Dated 11 Feb. 
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proved 4 March 1732 by wife Sarah. My 
father, Robert A., of O.C. Brother-in-law, 
Robert Russell, of Nether Compton. Kins- 
man, Francis Beaton, of O.C. Thirty 
pounds in trust for purchase of piece of land, 
income to be applied for benefit of the 
protestant dissenting ministry in O.C. My 
sister, Elizabeth Hillary; her dau., Sarah H. 
Kinsmen, Samuel Brett, John, Joshua and 
Henry Beaton; kinswomen, Joan Knight and 
Elizabeth Button. Emanuel Good, Elizabeth 
White. Brothers-in-law, Thomas Hillary and 
Robert Russell. My sister’s daughter, Sarah 
Russell. Witnesses: John Milner, Tho. 
Coad, Wm, Lugg. 

Thomas Hart, of London (seised of a 
certain estate in Dorset), mariner, on voyage 
to West Indies and back. (73 Bedford.) 
Dated 15 Nov. 1724; proved 10 March 1732 
by wife Elizabeth. My two sons, Thomas 
and William. Witnesses: Martha Markes, 
Jane Haynes. 

William Toocoop, of Sherbourne, yeo- 
man. (84 Bedford). Weak in body. Dated 
4 Sept. 1731; proved 8 March 1732 by son 
William. Wife, Elizabeth. My brother 
Isaac, of S. Dwelling house purchased of 
Edward Bryer, late Sturgises. Sons: John, 
Isaac and James. Witnesses: Richard 
Clothier, Robert Hart, Samuel Noake. 

Elizabeth TAYLER, of Longburton, widow. 
Weak in body. (84 Bedfd.) Dated 31 Jan. 
1728/9; proved 24 March 1731/2 by Eliza- 
beth T., dau. and sole exec. Daughters, 
Elizabeth Masters and Elinor Frampton. 
My granddaughters Elinor and Elizabeth 
Frampton. My daughter, Elizabeth Tayler 
to be next tenant of my copyhold tenement 
in Ligh, late Alfred Hayward’s, after my 
decease. Signed by mark. Witnesses: Matt. 
Vincent, Mary V., mark of Henry Norris. 

William Watts, of Dorchester, brewer, 
sick and weak in body. (84 Bedford.) Dated 
17 March 1728; proved 28 March 1732 by 
“my beloved kinsman” John Watts, of D., 
lime burner. All my personal estate to be 
divided amongst my six nephews and nieces, 
sons and daughters of John Hemming, 
gentleman, my brother-in-law, by Grace his 
late deceased wife, my sister. My good 
friend Lawrence Chapman, of D., malt- 
ster, to be overseer. Witnesses, Morgan 
Harbin, Stephen Mitchell. 

Sara Brown, of Huish Farm, within the 
parish of Milton Abbas, widow, sick in body. 
(97 Bedford.) Dated 2 January; proved 19 


Apr. 1732 by Mary Davis, widow, sole exec. 
My brothers William Davis, Henry D., and 
John D., and my brother-in-law Samuel 
Adams, £300 each. Elizabeth Addams [sic] 
daughter of my kinsman Addams [sic], under 
21. Roger Woolfry and Anne his wife; John 
Harvey and Elizabeth his wife; Andrew 
White and Mary his wife; Rinaldo Knapton 
of Dorchester, gent. Witnesses: Mary Legg, 
Robert Stacey. 


Frep. R. GALE. 
Gerrards Cross. 


A VARIANT OF A FAMILIAR 
ELIZABETHAN IMAGE. 


IN ‘The Life and Death of Jack Straw’ 
occurs a familiar Elizabeth image, with 
an unusual variant. Near the beginning of 
the play comes word of the rebellion 
against Richard II, at a time when the 
Lord Treasurer, the Lord Archbishop, and 
the Secretary of State, in conversation over 
the ingratitude of the king’s subjects, deplore 
the inexplicable fact that 
. . . the common sort 
Should be so slack to give, or grudge the gift 
That is to be employed for their behoof.1 
Though startled, and temporarily dismayed, 
by reports of the speed and numbers of the 
rebels, the Secretary of State assures himself 
of the king’s ultimate victory by employing 
a favourite comparison: 
The sun may sometimes be eclips’d with clouds, 
But hardly may the twinkling stars obscure 
Or put him out, of whom they borrow light.2 
The Elizabethan conception, essentially a 
heritage of the Middle Ages, of an ordered 
universe, with each created object in its 
appointed place, if until recently but im- 
perfectly understood, has been admirably~ 
clarified by such studies as Caroline 
Spurgeon’s ‘Shakespeare’s Imagery’ and, 
more directly, Theodore Spencer’s ‘ Shake- 
speare and the Nature of Man‘ and E. M. 
W. Tillyard’s ‘The Elizabethan World 
Picture and Shakespeare’s History Plays.’ 
As part of the ordered universe stands 
the figure of the king, at the head of the 
temporal order as God is at the head of the 
celestial hierarchy. And both, in their high 
eminence and blinding glory, are like the 
1 Dodsley’s ‘ Old English Plays,’ ed. W. Carew 
Hazlitt (London 1874), V, 384. 
2 Ibid., p. 386. 
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sun. Du Bartas refers to God as the “ Sunne | 


of Maiestie” and to the sun as like the 
“lightning splendour of God's glorious 
eies.”3 In one of his interpolations Sylvester 
completes the Elizabethan trinity by praising 
the “ sacred Eliza, . .. . Th’ eternall Sunne 
of Peace and Righteousnes.”* And again 
du Bartas, in an elaborate metaphor, 
describes the sun as set in the middle of the 
heavens, with three planets in front of his 
chariot and three behind, “euen as a 
mightie King. . . . Is compast round with 
Dukes, Earles, Lords and Knights.”® 

In the late Elizabethan period the plays 
of Shakespeare particularly abound in 
images of the king as the dazzling, dominant 
sun. Indeed they are nowhere more 
abundant than in reference to his own 
Richard II, who had finally to face far more 
formidable opponents than a Wat Tyler or 
Jack Straw. Richard’s fixed view of himself 
as comparable to the sun in heaven is most 
fully elaborated in the scene of his arrival 
from Ireland (3.2.36-53): ‘“‘ When the search- 
ing eye of heaven is hid, Behind the globe, 
that lights the lower world,” murders and 
outrage may prevail; but when the sun 
“fires the proud tops of the eastern pines,” 
offences of the night will stand bare, naked, 
trembling. So when Bolingbroke “ shall see 
us rising in our throne, the east, | His trea- 
sons will sit blushing in his face.” 

The second image from ‘ Jack Straw,’ that 
of the obscuring clouds, is likewise familiar 
to the Shakespearian reader. Bolingbroke 
himself uses it of King Richard, with grim 
irony, when Richard appears on the wall 
before Flint Castle (3.3.62-67). 

See, see, King Richard doth himself appear, 

As doth the blushing discontented sun 

From out the fiery portal of the east, 

When he perceives the envious clouds are bent 

To dim his glory and to stain the track 

Of his bright passage to the occident. 

The same conception of a _ temporary 
eclipse by clouds is used by Prince Hal in his 
famous choric soliloquy of ‘1 Henry IV’ 
(1.2.220-226) : 

Yet herein will I imitate the sun, 

Who doth permit the base contagious clouds 


To smother up his beauty from the world, 
That when he please again to be himself, 


ax Divine Weeks’ (Sylvester’s translation, 1605 
4 Ibid., p. 95. 

5 Ibid., pp. 133-134. 


Being wanted, he may be more wonder’d at, 
By breaking through the foul and ugly mists 
Of vapours that did seem to strangle him. 
Hence the sun and the obscuring clouds, 
which make up the first line of the complete 
metaphor in ‘Jack Straw,’ form an image 
used often, and far more effectively, by 
Shakespeare. But the final figure, in itself 
a sufficiently poetic tribute to the conception 
of kingship to help make plausible the 
theory that the play was the early, unclaimed 
work of one of the great Elizabethans and 
not a lesser planet, is rare. The image of the 
stars deriving light from the sun is found 
in du Bartas,6 though without the mundane 
application. which makes the force of the 
comparison in ‘Jack Straw.’ Oddly enough, 
the closest parallel to the ‘Jack Straw’ 
passage appears in R. H.’s commendatory 
sonnet to du Bartas and Sylvester, the last 
of the tributes prefacing the 1605 edition: 
While nights black wings the daies bright 
beauties hide, 
And while faire Phoebus diues in western deepe; 
Men (gazing on the heau’nly stages steepe) 
Commend the Moone, and many Starres beside; 
But, when Aurora’s windowes open wide, 


That Sol’s cleer raies those sable clouds may 
banish, 

Then sodainly those pay lights do vanish, 

Vailing the glories of their glistring pride; 

So, while du Bartas and our SYLVESTER 

(The glorious lights of England and of France) 

Haue hid their beams; each glow-worm durst 
prefer 

His feeble glimpse of glimmering radiance; 

But now these Sunnes begin to gild the day, 

Those twinckling sparkes are soone disperst away. 


Mary GRACE Muse ADKINS. 
The University of Texas. ° 


NOTES ON CHAPMAN. 
1. CHAPMAN AND MARLOw. 


THE 2054th extract in ‘ Englands Parnas- 

sus,” 1600, is ascribed by the editor, 
Robert Allot, to George Chapman. It is 
nine lines of blank verse, running: 


See where she issues in her beauties pompe, 

As Flora to salute the morning sunne: 

Who when she shakes her tresses in the ayre, 

Raines on the earth dissolued pearle in showres, 

Which with his beames the sunne exhales to 
heauen : 

She holdes the spring and sommer in her armes, 

And euery plant puts on his freshest robes 

To daunce attendance on her princely steps, 

Springing and fading as she comes and goes. 


6 Ibid., p. 134. 
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This, with three other excerpts (777, 1842 
and 2055), also attributed to Chapman, is 
included, as “untraced,” by Miss Phyllis 
Bartlett in her recent edition of Chapman’s 
poems. “If the ascription is correct,” she 
remarks of the four, “ they show that in the 
‘nineties Chapman had tried his hand at 
using blank verse for poems of an amorous 
nature.” A reader of Part I of Marlowe’s 
however, would recognize 
the first lines of the above passage as corres- 
ponding to lines 6-8 of the conqueror’s 
address to his love, “ Ah faire Zenocrate, 
diuine Zenocrate,” in Act V, Scene ii of the 
play: 

And like to Flora in her mornings pride, 


Shaking her siluer tresses in the aire, 
Rain’st on the earth resolued pearle in showers. 


In his edition of ‘Englands Parnassus,’ 
Charles Crawford notes that Broughton 
pointed out the “ resemblance,” but he makes 
no further comment, leaving the extract as 
“untraced.” Previously, Swinburne, when 
examining Allot’s selections for the appen- 
dix to his ‘George Chapman,’ had failed to 
identify it and the succeeding passage. 

There seems little doubt that the first four 
lines are a version of the corresponding 
passage in ‘ Tamburlaine * and therefore that 
these also are by Marlowe. Probably the 
whole is his, a description which he pruned 
and altered to suit Zenocrate weeping. True, 
the nearest verbal parallel is to be found in 
Chapman’s_ continuation of Marlowe's 
‘Hero and Leander’ — “Springing and 
fading as she comes and goes”: “ All spring 
together, all together fade,” of line 103 in 
the Fift Sestyad—but the use in contrast of 
the two verbs “spring” and “ fade” was 
common enough though it is apparently not 
discoverable in Marlowe's accepted writings. 

I offer the following rough comparisons: 


(1) Which with his beames the sunne exhales to 
heauen 


Cf. Dido, ‘ Queen of Cathage,’ I, i, 25: 
As. I, exhal’d with thy fire-darting beams. 
(ii) princely steps 
Cf. * Edward Il,’ TI, ii, 45: 
princely feet. 
(“ Princely ” is often used by Marlowe.) 

A stronger indication of Marlowe’s hand 
than any verbal resemblances, however, is 
the rhythm. These lines in particular seem 
to bound with the Marlovian energy: 


She holdes the spring and sommer in her armes, 

And euery plant puts on his freshest robes 

To daunce attendance on her princely steps, 

Springing and fading as she comes and goes. 

The passage which follows this in ‘ Eng- 
lands Parnassus,’ though it is likewise an 
amorous description, has a gentler move- 
ment: 

Her hayre was loose, & bout her shoulders hung, 

Vpon her browes did Venus naked lye, 

And in her eyes did all the Graces swim. 

Her cheekes that showd the temper of the mind, 

Were beauties mornings where she euer rose, 

Her lyps were loues rich altars where she makes 

Her hart a neuer-ceasing sacrifice: 

Her teeth stoode like a ranke of Dians maydes 

When naked in a secrete bower they bathe; 

Her long round necke was Cupids quiuer calld, 

And her sweet words that flew from her, hi 

shafts, 
Her soft round brests were his sole trauaild 


pes, 
Where snow that thawed with sunne did euer 


ye, 
Her fingers bounds to her rich deitie. 


There is reason to think that this is by 
Chapman, as Crawford notes, since two of 
the lines appear again, “almost verbatim,” 
in his ‘ Ovids Banquet of Sence.’ 

As the augmenter and editor of ‘ Hero and 
Leander, Chapman may well have had other 
manuscripts of Marlowe’s in his keeping. 
The famous fragment, “I walkt along a 
streame for purenesse rare” (‘Englands 
Parnassus,’ No. 2,240), the many passages 
from ‘ Hero and Leander’ and the extract 
from ‘ The Massacre at Paris’ perhaps came 
to Allot’s hands from Chapman. Crawford 
suggests that Allot had access to Chapman’s 
papers: the inclusion of the first passage 
above and its ascription to Chapman were 
probably, then, Allot’s doing. 

Addendum. Was Chapman perhaps also 
the editor of Marlowe’s ‘ Edward II,’ which 
was issued posthumously? By some, the 
editor has been thought to have been Shakes- 
peare. Since Chapman seems thus to have 
stood in closer literary relations with Mar- 
lowe, he is much more likely than Shakes- 
peare to have prepared ‘Edward II’ for, 
and seen it through, the press. 


2. CHAPMAN AS A SONNETEER. 


In Modern Language Notes for June 1944, 
| Mr. A, Stein points out examples of “ Sonnet 
| Structure-in Chapman’s Blank Verse.” It is 
‘ worth adding that extract No. 2,055 in 
| ‘Englands Parnassus’ (quoted in my first 
' note on Chapman) consists of fourteen lines, 
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ending with a rhymed couplet, and may 
therefore have been intended as a_blank- 
verse sonnet. These indications of Chap- 
man’s interest in the sonnet form perhaps 
strengthens his identification with Shakes- 
peare’s rival poet. 

Mr. P. H. Kosher, writing in The Philo- 
logical Quarterly for January 1945, finds that 
the meditation, “What is beauty? ”, in 
*Tamburlaine,’ Part I, Act V, Scene ii, is a 
blank-verse sonnet. It closes with rhyme. 
The “ Ah faire Zenocrate’’ passage, which 
immediately precedes it, contains 16 lines, 
the last two being rhymed. 

Mr. Kosher also notes that Spenser pub- 
lished sonnets in blank verse as early as 

3. “ Lucidius olim.” 


These words are appended to “ A Coronet 
for his Mistresse Philosophie,” published 
with ‘ Ovids Banquet of Sence’ and other 
poems in 1595. Following Bullen, Miss 
Bartlett takes the phrase as “an implied 
promise that all will be made ‘clearer in, 
the future’.” The key to the meaning, how- 
ever, is to be found in the last sentence of 
the dedication of the collection to Mathew 
Royden, which refers to ‘Ovids Banquet of 
Sence’: “I know, that empty and dark 
spirits, will complaine of palpable night: but 
those that beforehand, haue a radiant, and 
light-bearing intellect, will say that they can 
passe through Corynnas Garden without the 
helpe of a Lanterne.” ‘ Lucidius olim,” of 
“A Coronet,” surely asserts that it will be 
clearer hereafter —that is, on study and 
reflection. Such an interpretation is more in 
keeping with the intellectual arrogance of the 
poet who believed himself to be divinely in- 
spired. 

“ Lucidius olim” may be a quotation, but 
I have not succeeded in tracing it. 

4. TENNYSON AND CHAPMAN. 

The motto to Tennyson’s prize-poem, 
*Timbuctoo,’ which was first printed in the 
Cambridge Chronicle and Journal of 10 July 
1829, is: 

Deep in that lion-haunted inland lies 
A mystic city, goal of high Emprize. 
—Chapman. 

J. C. Thomson, the editor of the 
“Suppressed Poems of Alfred Lord Tenny- 
son’ (which includes ‘Timbuctoo’), 1904, 
notes that “ Mr. Swinburne has failed to find 
this couplet in any of Chapman’s original 


poems or translations, and is of opinion that 
it is Tennyson’s own.” This verdict finds 
support in the ‘O.E.D.’, which records no 
example of the use of “haunted” in the 
above sense before 1822; though “ inland,” 
“ mystic ” and “ Emprize,” as used, variously 
go back to Chapman’s time and earlier. 

On the other hand, Tennyson may have 
recalled the lines from a contemporary poem 
and, in all good faith, misascribed them to 
Chapman, It is hard to understand why he 
should father lines of his own on that poet. 


R. G. Howartn. 
University of Sydney. 


CHARLES LAMB OF THE 
INDIA HOUSE. 


(See cxci. 178, 204, 225, 277; cxcii. 9, 25.) 
§ 


ye ALL the morning I am pestered,” Lamb 

at this time told Wordsworth, by which 
he meant that he was pestered from ten till 
four in the India House. 


“T could sit and gravely cast up sums in great 
Books, or compare sum with sum, and write PAID 
against this and uNnP’D against t’other, and yet 
reserve in some ‘ corner of my mind ’ some darling 
thoughts all my own—faint memory of some pas- 
sage in a Book—or the tone of an absent friend’s 
Voice—a snatch of Miss Burrell’s singing—a gleam 
of Fanny Kelly’s divine plain face—The two 
operations might -be going on at the same time 
without thwarting, as the sun’s two motions 
(earth’s I mean) or as I sometimes turn round till 
I am giddy, in my back parlour, while my sister 
is walking longitudinally in the front—or as the 
shoulder of veal twists round with the spit, while 
the smoke wreathes up the chimney—but there are 
a set of amateurs of the Belle Lettres—the gay 
science—who come to me as a sort of rendezvous, 
putting questions of criticism, of British Institu- 
tions, Lalla Rooks &s., what Coleridge said at 
the Lecture last night—who have the form of 
reading men, but, for any possible use Reading 
can be to them but to talk of, might as well have 
been Ante-Cadmeans born, or have lain sucking 
out the sense of an Egyptn. hieroglyph as long as 
the Pyramids will last before they should find it. 
These pests,” he said, not altogether seriously, 
“worrit me at business and in all its intervals, 
perplexing my accounts, poisoning my little salu- 
tary warming-time at the fire, puzzling my para- 
graphs if I take a newspaper, cramming in be- 
tween my own free thoughts and a column of 
figures which had come to an amicable com- 
promise but for them.” 

He was writing in the office. 

He referred to “that Gentleman con- 
cern’d in the Stamp office that I so strangely 
coiled up from at Haydons.” Then he let 


his thoughts loose. 
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“| think I had an instinct that he was the head 
of an office. I hate all such people—Accountants, 
Deputy Accountants. The dear abstract notion 
of the East India Company, as long as she is 
unseen, is pretty, rather Poetical; but as SHE 
makes herself manifest by the persons of such 
Beasts, I loathe and detest her as the Scarlet 
what-do-you-call-her of Babylon. I thought, after 
abridging us of all our red letter days, they had 
done their worst, but I was deceived in the length 
to which Heads of offices, those true Liberty 
haters, can go. They are the tyrants, not Fer- 
dinand, nor Nero—by a decree past this week, 
they have abridged us of the immemorially- 
observed custom of going at one o'clock of a 
Saturday, the little shadow of a holiday left us. 
Blast them. I speak it soberly.” 

To lose a number of “ odd-day ” holidays, 
and on top of this to lose the half-day each 
Saturday, was to have fairly reasonable 
cause for intense dissatisfaction. Indeed, 
few clerks have ever suffered so drastic a 
worsening of conditions in respect of hours 
and holidays. Lamb felt the hardship with 
peculiar keenness, for his free time was Life 
itself to him. 

Lamb, in the news-letter to Chambers, 
referred to the matter of economy regarding 
holidays. 

“The Committee have formally abolsh’d all 
holydays whatsoever—for which may the Devil, 
who keeps no holydays, have them in his eternal 
burning workshop. When I say holydays, 1 mean 
Calendar holydays, for at Medley’s instigation they 
have agreed to a sort of scale by which the Chief 
has power to give leave of absence, viz. :— 

Those who have been 50 years and upwards to 
be absent 4 days in the year, but not without 
leave of the Chief. 

35 years and upward, 3 days, 

25 years and upward, 2 days, 

18 years and | ai 1 day. 
which I think very Liberal.” 

The new arrangements excluded Cham- 
bers from participation in the benefits which 
Medley, a clerk, had persuaded the Directors 
to grant to the clerks; but Lamb, more for- 
tunate than Chambers, would obtain two 
days’ annual leave, subject to the permission 
of the Accountant General; hence his per- 
sonal gratification. 

_Lamb would have been interested to find 
his way into a meeting of the Committee 
which had been set up to promote economy 
and efficiency by investigating the staffing 
and other arrangements. His Accountant’s 
Office colleague, George Medley, who was 
Clerk to the Committee of Accounts, and, 
nine years junior to Lamb, had £950 per 
annum, was clerk to this special committee, 
and humbly stood behind the Chairman 


taking notes. It was presumably his 
advantageous official and physical position 
which had enabled Medley, according to 
Lamb, to intercede on behalf of Lamb and 
the other clerks. At one meeting of the 
Committee, a Director used words which 
Lamb mocked directly or indirectly. 

“What means have you of knowing that 
the clerks regularly attend when you do not 
keep a book for that purpose? ” a Director 
asked a witness. The witness belonged to 
one of the smaller departments of the India 
House. And the question did not relate to 
the time of arrival, or the time of departure, 
but to attendance at all. The aged Head had 
been absent for many months with rheuma- 
tism, and the witness was the senior of the 
three clerks, all of whom were Extra Clerks. 
The witness himself attended the India 
House only two or sometimes three times a 
week, having a situation in a Whitehall office 
where he was Chief Clerk. 

“T would recommend you, in future,” said 
one of the Directors, “to keep a book of 
the clerks’ attendance, stating the time they 
come and go.” 

“Certainly, sir, it shall be done, if it is 
your pleasure.” 

“We are also to sign our name when we 
go as well as when we come,” Lamb told 
Chambers in the news-letter, after referring 
to the imaginary new holiday arrangements, 
“and every quarter of an hour we sign, to show 
that we are here. Mins and Gardner,” he said, 
these being the two Accountant’s Office messen- 
gers, Martin Minns and John Gardner, “ take it 
in turn to bring round the book—O here is Mins 
with the Book—no, it’s Gardner—  What’s that, 
G.2?° ‘The appearance book, Sir’ (with a gentle 
inclination of his head, and smiling). ‘ What the 
devil is the quarter come again?’ It annoys Dod- 
well amazingly; he sometimes has to sign six or 
seven times while he is reading the Newspaper.” 


SAMUEL MCKECHNIE. 
(To be concluded.) 


MARRIAGES OF HERTFORDSHIRE 
PERSONS. 


AT St. PAut’s CATHEDRAL. 


THE printed Marriages Registers of this 
Cathedral were edited by John W. Clay, 
F.S.A., and printed in 1899. 

They extend from 1697-1758, after 1758 
odd dates only. One in 1877; two in 1883, 
one in 1893 and one only in 1896. 

St. Erkenwald, who was Bishop of London 
from 675-693, built thefirst stone cathedral 
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of St. Paul’s, the former buildings having 
been of wood. This lasted scarcely three 
hundred years, being consumed by fire in 962 
but was rebuilt the same year. . 

The next*building was of shorter duration 
for Matthew Paris states that in 1136 another 
disastrous fire devastated the city. It com- 
menced at London Bridge and reached to St. 
Clement Danes. 

This caused another extensive rebuilding 
of the cathedral which seems to have pro- 
ceeded in stages as the money was raised, 
and Old St. Paul’s Cathedral in its full 
grandeur was not completed till towards the 
end of Edward I’s reign. 

In less than four hundred years this noble 
edifice was completely destroyed and on its 
site has arisen the present Cathedral. 


1699. July 25 St. James’s day. John 
Wood of y® Parish of St Augustines London 
and Martha Fountain of y* Parish of Hogs- 
don [Hoddesdon] in y County of Hertford 
were married. 


1700. July 30: M’ William Cotton, 


Gent. of Harpenden in y® County of Hert-. 


ford and M's Susan Hawkins of South Min 
[Mimms] in ye County of Middlesex were 
married. 

1701. 9 Oct. Henry Schofield, Taylour 
Batchelour of y® Pish of Henley Hampsted 
|Hemel Hempstead] in y® County of Hert- 
ford and Eliz Rogers of ye same, were 
married by licence in y® Cathedrall Church of 
St Paul Lond": by me Charles Badham. 

1702. Oct. 29. Hil [or Hid?] Denny of the 
Parish of Bishops Stortford and Abigail 
Berner of the Parish of Much Hadham in 
the County of Hertford were married in the 
C.C. of S. Paul by me Will Stanley. 

1707. May 28. William Sworder of Saw- 
bridgeworth in the County of Hertford, 
Batchelo’ and Elisabeth Waller of the same 
parish were married by licence in the C.C. 
of S. Paul, L.; by me John Gostling, Sub- 
Dean. 

1709. 1 December. John Leader of y® 
Parish of Watford in y® County of Hertford, 
batchelor and Ann Nicklas of Ryslip in y* 
County of Midd. Spinster were married by 
a licence from the Bishop of London in this 
re Church by me Henry Gostling, 

ac. 

1714. Oct. 6 Philip Goodes of Hunt- 
ingdon, Batchelour and Sara Edridge of 
Buntingford, Hertfordshire, Spinster, were 


by Licence married in the C.C, by me Tho 
Cooke. 

1714. Oct. 21. John Glover of the Parish 
of All Saints in Hertford, Batchelour and 
Elizabeth Green of the Parish of Stevenage 
in the County of Hertford, Spinster were 
married by Licence in the C.C by me George 
Carleton. 

1714. 25 November. Bryant Malborough 
of Halfield in y® County of Hertford, 
batchelor and Mary Clover of Chelsea in y* 
County of Midd, Spinster, were married with 
a Licence from y® Ahbp in this Cathedral 
Church: by me Henry Gostling, Sacrist. 

1714. January Nathaniel Bent of 
Redbourne, Hertfordshire, Batchelor and 
Elizabeth Hobbs of the same place, Widow 
were by virtue of a licence married in this 
C.C.; by me Tho Cooke. 

1717, 12t September. Anthony Seale of 
y* parish of St Mary, White Chapel in y¢ 
County of Middlesex, batchelor and Hannah 
Maria Eades de Cheshunt in ye County of 
Hertford were married in a licence from y* 
Bishop of London’s Office in this C.C.; by 
me Henry Gostling, Sacrist. 

1717. Decemb’ 19% John Gardiner of 
Thundridge in Hertfordshire, Esq’ and 
Susannah Silvester of the Tower in London, 
Spinst", were by virtue of a License from y* 
BP of London’s Office married in y* CCC. of 
S' Pauls, London y® day and year above 
written by Robert D’Oyley, In ye p’sence 
of Sam. Bentham. 

1719. June 4% Zaccheus Haydon, wid- 
dower of ye Parish of All Saints in Hertford, 
and Jane Adams of ye Parish, Walkern in y* 
aforesaid county, were married by licence 
from ye Ahbp’s Office in this C.C. by me 
Edm. Massey. Witness, John Husband, 
Minor Canon. 

1719. 20 July. Francis Brasier, batchelor 
and Elizabeth Hind, Spinster, both of y* 
Parish of Down, in ye County of Kent, were 
married with a Licence from y* Ahbp* Office 
in this C.C; by me Henry Gastling, Sacrist. 

1720. 26 Mar. Stephen Hales!, B.D. of 
ye Parish of Teddington in the County of 
Middlesex and Mary Newes of the Parish of 
Much Hadham in y* County of Hertford 


1 Sixth son of Sir Richard Hales ist Baronet 
of Beakesbourne, Kent, born 7 Sept. 1677, died 
at Teddington 4 Jan. 1761, buried under the tower 
of the parish church. His wife was daughter 
Dr. Henry Newce of Much Hadham, Herts. 
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were married by Licence in this C.C.; by me 
Will. Stanley. 

1720. 1 December, John Church of y* 
Parish of Chigwell in ye County of Essex, 
batchelor and Mary Raty of Cheshunt in y® 
County of Hertford, Spinster were married 
with a Licence from ye Commissioners to y* 
Reverend ye Dean and Chapter of this 
Church in this C.C.; by me Henry Gostling, 
Sacrist. 

1721. 20 May Thomas Pemble of the 
Parish of St. Giles, Cripplegate in the County 
of Middx Batchelor and Susann Hall of 
Amwell in the County of Hertford, S. were 
married by Licence from the Bp. of London; 
by me John Husband, Minor Canon. 

1723. 1 July Daniel Laman of ye Parish 
of North Mims in ye County of Hertford, 
B and Elizabeth Wilson of Lawrence Eight 
[Ayot St. Lawrence] of ye same County, 
Single Woman were married by Licence 
from ye Bp. of Londons Office in this C.C.; 
by me John Gostling, Sub dean. 

1723. 16 Sep. Howell Griffith B. and 
Elizabeth Woodward, S. both of ye Parish of 
Northaw in y® County of Hertford, were 
married with a Licence from y® Faculty 
Office in this Cathedral Church; p' me Henry 
Gostling; Sacrist. 

1723. 24 Sep. Henry Pitchey of Much 
Hadham in y¢ County of Hertford, Widower 
and Susanna Moss of ye same parish single 
woman were married in this C.C. by L. from 
a faculty office; by me John Gostling, Sub 


n. 

1724. 10 June. William Stanley LL.B. 
of ye Parish of Much Hadham in Hertfordsh 
and Elizabeth Wise of y® parish of Kensing- 
ton in Middlesex were married with a 
Licence from ye Archbp. of Cant. in the 
Cathedral by me Will. Stanley, D.D. 

1726. 28 June. William Noyes of ye 
parish of St Clement Danes in ye County of 
Middlesex Bachelour and Martha Herbert of 
Great Berkhamstead in y* County of Hert- 
ford, S were married-in a Licence from y- 
Arch. Bpp* Office in this C.C; by me Sam. 
Noyes, D.D. 

1726. 16 March. John Sherwin of Not- 


tingham Esq? and Barbara Needham Jun’ of 
the Parish of Whimbley [Wymondley] in the 
County of Hertford, S., married with a 
Licenct from the Ahbp. of Canterbury’s 
Office in this C.C.; by me ff" 
Treasurer, 

12 Sept. 


Astry, 


1727. Thomas Beech of Red- 


born in ye County of Hertford, Widower 
and Ann Tyrrell of y* Parish of St. Michaels, 
in St, Albans in ye same County Widow were 
married by Licence from y® Faculty Office in 
this C.C. by me Henry Gostling, Sacrist. 

1727. 10 Oct. Edward Burr of y® Parish 
of Wymondby y® Great in ye County of 
Hertford, batchelor and Elizabeth Yarnton 
of St Antholin’s London, S. were married 
with a Licence taken at the F Office: by me 
Henry Gostling, Sacrist. 

1728. 17 Sept Richard Warren, batche- 
lor and Mary Collet, Spint y* aforesaid 
Rich? of ye Parish of Mard¢n ( ) in 
Hertfords® and Mary of St Antholines Lon- 
don, were married w a Licence from y® 
Faculty Office in y® C.C.; by me Will™ 
Warneford. 

1729. 26 Feb Toby Chauncey of the 
Parish of St James, Clerkenwell, B. and 
Elizabeth Bagnall of the Parish of St Andrew 
Holborn, S. were married with a Licence _ 
from the Bp* L* Office in this C.C.; by me 
Sam, Baker. 

1730. 27 Nov. Thomas Feild of ye parish 
of Hitchin in the County of Hertford, B., 
and Alice Wilson of St Clement Danes in y® 
County of Middx, Widow were married with 
a Licence from y* Bp of Lond® Office in this 
C.C.; by me Fra. Cooke. 

1731. 2 Novemb' John Davison, Batche- 
lor and Elizabeth Axtenn, S. both of y® 
parish of Abbot’s Langley in y® County of 
Hertford were married with a Licence from 
y® Ahbp’s Office in this C.C.; by me Jno 
Abbot. 

1731. 6 Feb, Daniel Wheatley of the 
Middle Temple London, B. and Ann Ford of 
Tring in the County of Hertford, S, were 
married with a Licence from ye Arch 
Bishop's Office in this C.C.; by me Fra. 
Cooke. 

1732. Jan. 5. John Impey of the Parish 
of Tring in the County of Hertford B and 
Ann Seabrook of the Parish of Crislow 
(Creslow) in the County of Bucks, S were 
married with a licence from the Arch 
Bishops Office at the C; by me Fra Cooke. 

1732. 30 June, Nathanael Dearman of 
Harpingtine [Harpenden] in Hertfordshire, 
Batchelor and Elizabeth Sharpe of Hudman- 
sted [Hemel Hempstead?], in the same 
County, S. were married with a Licence from 
the Bp of London in this-C.C.; by me W™ 
Rayner. 

1734. 8 June Charles Salusbury of Hack- 
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ney, Middx, Bat, and Sarah Vass of Potters 
Bar, Hertf. [sic], Sp. were married by 
Licence C; by me W™ Rayner. 

1735. Nov. 15. Denbeigh Hawkins of S* 
Peter Berkhamstead, Herts, Bat. and Maud 
Rabbit of Guilford, Surry were married by 
Licence in this C; by me W™ Rayner. 

1738. March ye 15th Christopher Wyvill? 
of the Parish of St George the Martyr in the 
County of Middlesex, Widower, Esq. and 


Henrietta Asty of the Parish of North Hall. 


[Northaw] in the County of Hartford, 
Spinster, were married by Licence in the 
Cathedral Church of S* Paul by me Thomas 
Rayner, Present Will Pinckney. 

1739. Dec. 8. Hugh Bubb of ye Parish 
of St Martin Orgars, London, Bach. and Eliz. 
Cock of ye Parish of Berkhampstead in y* 
County of Hertford, Widow were married by 
Licence in y* C by me E. Lloyd. . 

1740. Mar 29. George Pembroke, Esq' 
of the town of St Albans in ye County of 
Hertford Batchelor and Adria Osborn of the 
Parish of St Sepulchre, London, Spinster 
were married by Licence by me Bexworth 
Liptrott Prescott, Will Pinckney. 

1741. Feb. 12. William Pickard of 
Cheshunt Hertfords, Bat. and Elizabeth 
Hinde of the same parish, Sp. were married 
by Licence in this Cathedral by me William 
Wallis. Present, W™ Reyner, Sub dean. 

1743. Oct. 6. Nathaniel Brown of Rick- 
mansworth, Herts, Batchelor and Elizabeth 
Hope of Heese [Heston?] Middx Sp. were 
married by Licence in the CC by me Wm 
Rayner, Sub dean. 

1743-4. Feb. 34 John Mead of the Parish 
of Kingsworth [Probably meant for Hinx- 
worth.] in the County of Hertford, Batchelor 
and Mary Clarke of the Parish of St 
Augustine London were married by Licence 
in this C. by me Tho® Hillman. 

1744. June 28. Richard Tristram of 
Hitchin, Herts, Bnt and Sarah Ireland of the 


2 Third son of Sir Marmaduke Wyvill of Con- 
stable Burton. He married twice—first to Eliza- 
beth dau. of Stephen Martin Leake, by whom a 
daughter Elizabeth who married Christopher 
Wyvill, secondly the above Henrietta dau. and 
co-heiress of Francis Asty of Black Notley in 
Essex, Hamburg Merchant. They had an only 
surviving son, Sir Marmaduke Asty Wyvill who 
succeeded to the Baronetcy in 1754. He was born 
10 Sept. 1740, High Sheriff of Yorkshire 1773, 
and died 23 Feb. 1774. The estates came ulti- 
mately to Marmaduke son of the above Christo- 
pher and Elizabeth Wyvill, grandfather of the 
present Marmaduke D’Arcy Wyvill, Esq., M.P. 


same Sp. were married by Licence in this 
C, by me W™ Reyner, Sub-dean. 

1745. Feb. 6. John Gwilt of the Parish 
of St Botalph, Bishopsgate, London, Batche- 
lor and Sarah Shaw of Cheshunt in the 
County of Hertford, Spinster were married 
by Licence in this C. by me C. Browne, Vicar 
of Cheshunt, Hertfordshire, Witness, H. 
Evans. 

1750. Nov. 17. John Withall of the 
Parish of Totteridge in the County of Hert- 
ford, Batchelor and Mary Young of the 
same Parish, Spinster were married by 
Licence in this C.; by me Tho* Hillman, 
Jun' Cardinal. 

1752. April 9. Benjamin Bowle of the 
Parish of Cheshunt in the County of Hert- 
ford, Batchelor and Elizabeth Church of the 
same Parish, Spinster were married by 
Licence in this Cathedral by me W™ Pinck- 
ney. 

1753. March 13. George Seckers (Master 
of Arts) of Yardley in the County of Hert- 
ford, Batchelor and Elizabeth Bird of the 
City of Coventry, Spinster were married by 
Licence in this C.; by me Tho Oxford. 

1753. Aug. 24. John Cooke of the Parish 
of St Andrew in Enfield in the County of 
Middx, Batchelor and Mary Church of the 
Parish of Cheshunt in the County of Hert- 
ford, Spinster were married by Licence in 
this C., by me W™ Fitzherbert. 


L. H. CHAMBERS. 


W. H. BLACK, F.S.A: A MANUSCRIPT 
DIARY. 


SINCE publishing my papers on Mill Yard 

Chapel in ‘ Notes and Queries,’ a most 
important document has been discovered in 
the Chetham’s Library, Manchester. The 
reason for its present home is quite unknown 
though the old catalogues show that it was 
deposited there after 1883. It is a small 
octavo notebook, bound in red cards, and the 
press mark is MS. Division B, Shelf 4, Num- 
ber 43. I must thank the librarian, Miss 


3 Son of George Secker of Coventry, Gent. 
matriculated at C.C. Oxford 21 June 1740, aged 
17. V. of Yardley and Sandon, Herts, 1752; of 
St Mildred, Bread Street, 1755, Rector of All 
Hallows of the Great and Less 1761; of Brasted, 
Kent, 1753, Preb. of Canterbury; Canon_of St. 
Paul’s, 1754, died 1768. Married by Thomas 
Thomas Secker, Bishop of Bristol 1734-7; of 
Oxford 1737-1758. 
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Hilda Lofthouse, M.A., for calling my atten- 
tion to the discovery. 

The notebook is a manuscript diary kept 
during 1844 and 1845 by W. H. Black, 
FS.A., Assistant Keeper of the Public 
Records and minister of Mill Yard Chapel. 
It is clearly one of a series of such volumes 
kept by Black privately and its closely 
written pages contain a mass of important 
information concerning the Record Office at 
that date. For example, many details are 
given of Black’s work on the Rolls series. It 
isan interesting comment on the security and 
care of records at the time for many of the 
entries can only mean that Black was in the 
habit of taking the records home and work- 
ing upon them at his leisure. 

On the front cover, Black has printed in 


block capitals: 
JOURNAL 
1844 


The inside cover runs thus: 


Fetched up arrears to 5/6 May, 1844 
(see these dates) from 1 Jany. 
William Henry Black 
3 Magdalen Row (erased by Black) 
Goodman’s Fields, 
London. 
& Mill Yard Meeting House 
(removed thither, 17 Sept. 1844). 
Black has also inscribed a title-page : — 


_ The 
Assistant Keeper’s 
PRIVATE JOURNAL 


of 
Attendances & Transactions 
in the 
Public Record Office, 
(Exchequer Department, 
ROLLS HOUSE) 
Under Statute 1 & 2 Vict. ch.94 


1844-6 


(List of Contents on the last leaf.) 


The first page of the journal proper is 
headed “Holidays and Vacations” and 
quotes from the “General orders of the 
Master of the Rolls 17 July 1840." The 
second page is headed “ Record of Attend- 
ance” and is a “Copy of Dep. Keeper’s 
Circular to the several Assistant Keepers, 
dated ‘ Rolls House, 8 April 1841’.” The 
diary commences with the third page and is 
divided into parallel columns : — 

1844 | Day | Workman | Clerk | Assistant 
Keeper | Hours | Mla. &c. 

Under hours, Black computes the ex- 
tremely irregular length of hours which he 


spent on official business each day. Towards 
the close of the book, he has made another 
series of entries. 
9/5/44 
Exchequer Department, Rolls House 

“Monthly General Abstracts of Operations in 
this Department, from the beginning of 1844; 
under the general heads contained in the Secre- 
tary’s Book.” 


This section is divided thus :— 


1844/1. | Arrangements (including Cleansing, 
Stamping, & Repairs). | 2. Inventories (including 
Ticketing). | 3. Calendering. | 4. Indexing | 5. Mis- 
cellaneous. 


The entries are here arranged by the 
several months. 


On the last page Black has copied out: 


Form of Secretary's Receipt (used since Sept. 1842). 

New form iss 

12.8.50. 

(1/6 Stamp) London, 30 Sept. 1844. 
Received of F. S. Thomas, Esquire, Secretary (this 
word is deleted by Black) the sum of Fifty-nine 
Pounds, Eighteen Shillings, and Eleven Pence, be- 
ing one Quarter’s Salary due to me this day, as 
an Assistant Keeper of Public Records, after 
deducting 5 ny cent Superannuation Declaration, 
and 7d. in the popud Property Tax. 


£65.0.0. Full Salary at £260 per annum 
3.5.0. Superannuation deduction 


1150. 
160.1, t 
Henry Black 


£59.18.11. Amount received 


The last page of the book is headed: 
CONTENTS. 

but it contains no entries and is left blank. 

At the time, the Keeper of the Records 
was Sir Francis Palgrave and Black’s rela- 
tions with him do not seem to have been 
over-cordial. The entries up till October 
1845 show that Black was away from duty 
a great deal owing to illness and, in the 
entries between 15 Oct. and 25 Oct. 1845 
Black has written a note along the column 
headed “ Workmen ” : — 


Sir Francis Palgrave urges me (although my ill- 
ness is the cause of his overworking me) either— 

1. To promise regular attendance absolutely 
(which is impossible while I am in this state 
of health and have no clerical assistance) or— 

2. To advise all future course of business, 
whether to resign and cast myself on the mercy 
of the Treasury, or to take special works only, with- 
out custody of Records, involving the necessity of 
constant attendance. 


There is no further mention of the matter . 
and the assumption must be made that Black 
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took the first course. Certainly, his future 
attendances were more frequent. 


Black’s strongly “Sabbatarian ” views in 
religion appear from time to time in the 
journal. He always labels Saturday as 
“Sabb.” and, under 6 Jan. 1844 he has 
written in red ink :— 

God’s Holy Sabbath. I have a right to be 
absent; & I pay dearly for the privilege too: but 
I don’t refuse (when needfully to work on the 
idolatrous superstition &c.). 

On 7 Jan. 1844, the Sunday, he has en- 
tered: 

Being all day at home, on material for my 
year’s Report; while others are keeping the tradi- 
tional holiday. 

A long spell of illness follows from 11 
Jan, till 28 Feb. On 18 Feb. Black writes 
under “ Assistant Keeper ” : — 

Visited in my bed about 11° or 12° a.m. 
and in the miscellaneous column : 


What right had Sir F. P. to send my clerk to me 
on the Sabbath Day? Another time, I will not 
see .him. 

On Good Friday, 5 April, Black “ being at 
home” was engaged on “Proofs and 
Inventories.” He records that it is “ The 
vulgar holiday called Good Friday.” On 
Saturday, 1 June, Black enters : — 

Absent, by authority; because I have learned 
thus: “The Seventh Day is the Sabbath of 
Jehovah thy God; on it thou shalt not do any 
manner of work. 2. An old relic of Paganism, 
still retained by our laws. 

It was one of Black’s peculiar tenets that 
Sunday observance, as opposed to that of 
Saturday, was of purely pagan origin, a 
statement which does not seem supported by 
Dr. Hessey’s examination of the Sunday 
question in the ‘ Bampton Lectures for 1860 ° 
(London, 1860), Modern authorities on 
early Church history, such as Mgr. 
Duchesne, Dr. Kirsopp Lake, or Dr. B. J. 
Kidd, lend some colour to the view that 
the First Day had a pre-Christian religious 
history but do not interpret it in the sense 
of Black’s conclusion, that the Seventh Day 
was therefore binding. 

An important change was now to take 
place in Black’s life, due to his taking over 
the Mill Yard ministry, which included a 
house and an endowment. He makes a 
short reference in the diary as an entry for 
17 Sept. 1844, under the “ Miscellaneous ” 
column : — 


Tues. 17th, removed my abode to Mill Yard, 
Goodman’s Fields, and first slept there. 


On 7 Jan, 1845 Black is lamenting the 
death of a fellow-antiquarian : 

Feb. Thomas Symonds, M.A., of Evesham, my 
dear old friend, aged 73. 

There is a reference to a famous Mill 
Yard family under 14 Jan. 1845, where Black 
writes : 

Si F, P. 
Hampstead. : 

From 11 March till the 14th, 1845, Black 
had been ill and away; the event does not 
seem to have improved his relations with Sir 
Francis Palgrave and, under 15 March, he 
writes: 

(Sir F, P. sent an impertinent letter to me at 
Mill Yard!) What right had he to violate my 
liberty on the Sabbath? 

One of the old Mill Yard families was 
dying out and, on 8 April, Black put in 
twelve hours of work and entered in his 
diary: 

Rolls 114°- 114°, intending to be absent to- 
morrow at S. Slater’s funeral, and told Sir F.P. so. 

On the next day, he wrote: 

P Absent at Charlotte's Funeral as noticed yester- 
ay. 

Black was to endure yet another loss 
during this Spring: 

May 5: 

Absent by reason of Aunt Maugham’s sudden 

death this morning; sent to Sir F. P. abt. it. 


It is a pity that the diary does not throw a 
greater light upon the condition of things at 
Mill Yard during these years when Black 
was taking over the ministry although it 
clears up once and for all any doubts con- 
cerning the date of Black’s first official con- 
nection with the meeting house and confirms 
the results reached on this point in my 
former articles. But it is an invaluable 
document as throwing a sidelight upon life 
at the Public Record Office at the period 
even though its several references to Sir 
Francis Palgrave may be unfair for Black 
was known to be somewhat irritable in tem- 
perament and was a sick man at the time. 
He retained his post at the Public Record 
Office, as previously noticed, until his death 
in 1872. The journal is also of great value 
in illustrating the course of medieval studies 


told me of Miss A. M. Slater of 


in which Black was then engaged in his 
_ Official capacity. From every point of view, 
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it is a good thing that it has come to light 
and it is to be hoped that further manu- 
scripts of Black may appear together with 
other volumes of his diary. The suggestion 
conveyed by the journal is that Black kept 
his official life and his religious activities in 
watertight compartments but that he had few 
activities outside his preaching and his 
antiquarian studies. 
F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT, 
M.A., F.R.Hist.S , F.S.A.(Scot.) 


Manchester. 


CULLOMPTON : THE PARSON AND 
THE PEOPLE. 
(Continued from p. 6) 


THE REV. ROBERT PINCKNEY, M.A. 
(Oxon), 1857-1861. 


ANOTHER young man, coming to his first 
living, was presented to Cullompton on 

the resignation of Mr. Sykes in 1857 by the 
Earl of Devon. The Rev. Robert Pinckney 
was aged 30, and was curate at Seaton and 
Beer in the neighbouring deanery of 
Honiton. A Wiltshire man, born at West 
Amersbury, the eldest son of Robert 
Pinckney, a merchant of that town, he had 
graduated from St. John’s College, Oxford, 
and in 1854 married Miss Marianne 
Macreight of Cholderton, also in Wiltshire. 
A greater contrast in clerical types with his 
predecessor could not have been imagined. 
To succeed the hunting parson and country 
gentleman, the Earl of Devon (who had 
bought the patronage from Mr. Sykes) had 
appointed a young man, tall and aesthetic 
looking, who had come under the influence 
of his High-church diocesan Bishop (Bishop 
Phillpotts, Bishop of Exeter 1831-1869) and 
when at Oxford, of the Oxford Tractarian 
leaders. But the temper of the people of 
Cullompton was then, as now, Evangelical; 
and the recent prolonged legal controversy, 
called the “Gorham Case” resulting from 
the Bishop’s refusal to institute the Rev. 
George Cornelius Gorham, B.D., to the 
neighbouring vicarage of Bampford Speke, 
on account of his views on Baptismal 
Regeneration!, in which the views which this 
militant High-church bishop deemed hereti- 


1 See further for the Gorham case ‘A History 


of the Evangelical Party’ by G. R. Balleine. pp. 


cal, were decided by the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council “ to be not contrary or 
repugnant to the declared doctrine of the 
Church of England, and that Mr. Gorham 
ought not, by reason of the doctrine held by 
him, to have been refused admission to the 
Vicarage of Brampford Speke” meant that 
Evangelical congregations throughout the 
diocese were not prepared lightly to submit 
to Tractarian and High-church innovations. 
Mr. Pinckney succeeded in carrying out his 
Bishop’s direction that there should be a 
celebration of Holy Communion cnce a 
month in every parish church of the diocese, 
with a collection taken at this service,2 but 
further than this he could not go. 

Another cause for the dislike taken by 
his conservative congregation for their new 
vicar was the latter’s aptitude—perhaps un- 
consciously following the habits of his 
Diocesan—for seeking the remedy of the law 
courts, and instituting a law-suit against one 
of his most respected parishioners — a 
devout and godly tanner, whom he sued for 
creating a nuisance. The case created much 
amusement. One witness swore that the 
smell was worse than a badger. “Have you 
ever smelt a badger?” asked the Counsel, 
_ the witness had to confess that he never 

ad. 

A very much more serious cause of 


‘nuisance to the people of Cullompton was 


the complete lack of any public drainage 
system in the town; there was no main 
sewer, nor any underground drains, except 
where public roads had to be crossed. The 
watercourse, pride of the town since 1356, 
remained uncovered on either side of the 
main street, and its lower end was stated to 
be impregnated with filth in a report of the 
Board of Health Inspector, sent officially to 
inquire into the sewerage, drainage, and 
supply of water and sanitary conditions of 
the inhabitants of the town in 1854.5 Its 
water was used for what was called “ pot” 
purposes, that is for boiling vegetables, for 
ashing, swilling, etc.; its channel also acted 
for surface drains, for the emptying at night 
of cesspools into it, and for carrying off a 
good deal of the filth of the town. Little 
wonder that the Inspector’s verdict recorded 


+ Beem. ‘History of the Diocese of Exeter’ 


p. 

3 A copy of this report is deposited in the City 
Library at Exeter. The inspector was Thomas 
Webster Rammell, Esq. 
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the fact that “typhus and other epidemic 
diseases are very prevalent here; more so 
than in any other parish in the Union, and 
that the mortality of the parish was as high 
as 28.3 in the thousand, about 23 per cent. 
of the deaths being due to epidemic, endemic, 
and contagious diseases. The two local doc- 
tors, Mr. William Gabriel and Mr. Frederick 
Howard (a young man) gave evidence at the 
enquiry, the former attributed the late out- 
break of typhus to the moist state of the 
atmosphere, the cold nights, and the close 
days. Dr. Howard, however, who had 
formerly been a naval surgeon, stated in 
evidence : — 

I attribute the severity of the disease to the 
heaps of filth and the stagnant water, which have 
been allowed to accumulate in the town. It has 
been the practice in New-street and Colebrooke- 
lane to throw all sorts of animal and vegetable 
refuse into the public road. These were allowed 
to remain, and become offensive, causing malaria. 
. . . I think the typhus is rendered very fatal by 
insufficient nourishment . . . . the patient would 
resist the attack, if better fed. 

The Public Health Act was accordingly 
applied to this parish, and gradually the 
nuisances abated, and the general health of 
the town improved. A Nuisance Removal 
Committee was appointed by the Vestry on 
25 March 1861, under The Nuisance 
Removal Act of England 1855. 

It is little wonder that the vicariate of its 
young and only High-church vicar was a 
short one. He left the parish in 1861, after 
only four years’ ministry, and held four 
other country livings, before his death at the 
age of 59 at Hinton Admiral Vicarage, 
Hampshire, in 1886. 

By one who, as a boy, sat under the Rev. 
Robert Pinckney, the following interesting 
account of his conduct of Divine Worship is 
given. 

The Vicar suffered from cold feet, and had a 
well, like a doormat, let into the floor of the 
reading desk. Before the service commenced, the 
clerk used ceremoniously to carry into the church 
a hot-water can, and set this in the well. From 
its shape, we used to call thts the “ Yorksire 
pudding dish.” Before the sermon the clerk would 
carry this hot-water can up the pulpit Stairs, and 
place it ready for the Vicar’s cold feet in his 
pulpit. The Vicar always stood on it, when preach- 
ing, thus making his naturally long figure look 
strangely tall. During the Sermon, the doors of 
the screen, dividing the nave from the chancel 
were always shut; the symbolic meaning of this 
mystic ceremony remained obscure. 


G. WATKINS GRUBB. 


THE ARMS OF SOME AUGUSTINIAN 
HOUSES. — Dr. Woodward, in his 
‘Ecclesiastical Heraldry,’ professes himself 
unable to account for the origin of the arms 
of the See of St. David’s. A comparison of 
the arms borne by various Augustinian 
foundations may put us on the track. 

St. David’s Bishopric. Sable, on a cross 

or 5 cinquefoils of the field. 

Edington Priory. Or, on a cross engrailed 

gules, 5 cinquefoils arg. or or. 

Waltham Abbey. Argent, on a cross en- 

grailed sable, 5 cross-crosslets, or. 

Walsingham Priory. Argent, on a cross 

sable, 5 billets (or lilies) of the field. 

Carlisle Priory. Argent, a cross sable. 

Haltemprise Priory (Yorks). Sable a 

cross patonce argent. 

The combination of metal and sable (in 
4 cases), the use of the cross with 5 charges, 
seems characteristic. The Augustinians 
were the “ Black Canons ” (Woodward, op. 
cit., p. 417). And they had the Abbey of 
St. Augustine at Bristol, which afterwards 
became the Cathedral. Dr. Woodward can- 
not account for the arms of that see, but it 
is worth noting they are— 

Bristol Bishopric. Sable, 3 crowns in pale 


or. 

(Cf. also Bruton Abbey, Or a cross sable. 
Bridlington Abbey, per pale, sable and 
argent.) 

See also Abbey of St. Augustine at Can- 
terbury, Sable, a cross argent. ... And 
(with reference to Bristol) St. Osyth’s Priory, 
Or, 3 open crowns gules. 

See also Darley Priory. Arg. 5 horseshoes 

sable. 

Dunstable Priory. 

a horseshoe or, 

Frithelstoke Priory. 

sable. 

Missenden Abbey. Ermine, 2 bars wavy 

sable. 

Southwick Priory. 

2 roses silver. 

Thurgarton Priory. Arg. 3 keys sable. 

At p. 392 (Winchester Hospital of St. 
Cross), should not the crosslets be sable (not 
argent on argent)? Cf. Burke, ‘ General 
es s.v. St. Cross (Winchester)? 


T. BATY, D.C.L., LL.D. 


A BREAKFAST AT STREATHAM.—In 
her ‘ Memoirs of Dr. Burney ” (London 


Arg. or a pile sable, 


Vairy, Arg. and 


Arg. on a chief sable 


: 1832, ii, 190) Madame D’Arblay describes a 
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breakfast at Streatham attended by Dr. 
Burney, Fanny, Johnson, Boswell, who has 
“recently arrived from Scotland,” and 
William Seward. On this occasion Johnson 
is said by Madame D’Arblay to have con- 
fused Boswell by making reference to a 
“Branghton.” Boswell, who had not read 
‘Evelina’ at that time, did not recognize 
the allusion. This incident is tentatively 
dated 29 March 1779, by Professor Tinker 
(Dr. Johnson and Fanny Burney’ New 
York, 1911, p. 221n.) In her ‘ Diary and 
Letters of Madame D’Arblay’ (London 
1931, p. 26) Miss Muriel Masefield assigns 
the same incident to September 1778. The 
appearance of Boswell’s journals (‘The 
Private Papers of James Boswell from 
Malahide Castle,’ prepared for the press by 
Geoffrey Scott and Frederick A. Pottle, New 
York, 1928-1934) and of Mrs. Thrale’s diary 
(Thraliana, The Diary of Mrs. Hester 
Lynch Thrale_ -1776-1809, edited by 
Katharine C. Balderston, Oxford, 1942) now 
make it possible to establish this date on the 
basis of more evidence. Since we now know 
from his journals that Boswell was not in 
London in September 1778 (the dates of 
Boswell’s visits to London based on entries 
in his journals are conveniently summarized 
by Dr. L. F. Powell, ‘ Life,’ i. 11n.), Miss 
Masefield’s date is disproved by the ap- 
pearance of more sources. The accumula- 
tion of new materials only strengthens, 
however, the inference made by Professor 
Tinker. 

‘Evelina’ was first published in January 
1778. Fanny Burney was not introduced to 
Streatham until after 3 Aug. 1778 (D’Arblay 
‘Diary.’ Edited by Austin Dobson, 1904, 
i, 53). Boswell’s first visit to London after 
that date was from 15 March to 3 May 
1779 (‘ Life,’ i, 11n.) On 29 March he men- 
tions breakfast at Streatham (‘ Life,’ iii, 377), 
the reference cited by Professor Tinker. He 
makes no allusion to the “ Branghton ” con- 
versation but there is added reason to 
believe that this is the same occasion. Mrs. 
Thrale mentions Boswell, Johnson, Fanny 
Burney, and Seward in her records of the 
same period (‘ Thraliana,’ i, 375-8) though 
she made no entry on 29 March and does 
not refer to the breakfast. Boswell visited 
London again in this year, 4-18 Oct. 1779, 
but the Thrales set out for Tunbridge on 
4 Oct, and did not return until 24 Nov. 


(‘Thraliana,’ i, 409). In 1780 Boswell made | 


no trip to London. On 26 March of that 
year he records that he “ tried to read some 
of ‘ Evelina’” (* Boswell Papers,’ xiv, 55). 
Even if we have reason to suspect that Bos- 
well may not have read much of the novel 
at this time (‘ Boswell Papers,’ xiv, 55, 128), 
it is still clear that the breakfast party could 
not have taken place on Boswell’s next visit 
to London 19 March to 5 June 1781, since 
the Thrales were living at that time in 
Grosvenor Square (‘ Thraliana,’ i, 486). The 
death of Mr. Thrale in April 1781 marked 
the end of parties at the Thrales. 


E. T. LINCOLN. 


SIR RICHARD PHILLIPS (1767-1840).— 

This author-publisher and bookseller is 
chiefly remembered to-day for the castiga- 
tion which he receives from George Borrow 
in ‘ Lavengro.’ Borrow worked for him as 
a sort of literary factotum between April 
1824 and May 1825, compiling the ‘ Newgate 
Trials, working for Phillips’s _ ill-fated 
Monthly Magazine, and translating Phillips's 
philosophical work into German. It does 
not say much for the discretion of either 
party that the translation of an abstruse 
philosophical work was given to an untried 
youth so that Phillips possibly deserved his 
disappointment. Phillips is now largely 
forgotten though a study of him was written 
by Dr. W. E. A. Axon in The Bibliographer 
for 1883 and was reprinted in his ‘Stray 
Chapters’ (Manchester and London, 1888). 
Dr. Axon here recalls Phillips’ relations with 
Dr. John Aikin, the author of ‘ Forty Miles 
Around Manchester.’ On consultation with 
Dr. Priestley and other friends, Phillips, who 
was then a radical journalist, issued the 
Monthly Magazine commencing in July 
1796. It was conducted at first by Dr. Priest- 
ley and then by Dr. John Aikin. The ven- 
ture was successful but Phillips and Aikin 
quarrelled in 1806 over their respective share 
of the blame for an arbitration in a dispute 
between Phillips and one of the authors 
which had cost the publisher £200. As a re- 
sult, the Monthly Magazine lost Aikin’s 
services and its former editor became the 
editor of The Atheneum. Despite bank- 
ruptcy in 1809, Phillips was able to retain 
the copyright of the Monthly Magazine 
throughout his business troubles. Borrow 
distinctly says that Phillips put him to work 
on a review that he was just starting. Both 
Herbert Jenkins and Clement Shorter, in 
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their biographies of Borrow, identify this 
enterprise with Phillips’s short-lived Univer- 
sal Review (the Oxford Review of ‘ Laven- 
gro’). 

An interesting letter from Sir Richard 
Phillips to the Rev. John Greswell, school- 
master of Chetham’s College, written when 
returning to Greswell the manuscript of his 
‘History of Manchester and Salford,’ and 
now contained in the Chetham Library, 
Manchester, was reprinted in part in the 
Papers of the Manchester Literary Club for 
1882. In the course of it, he says: 


The same causes which have led to the present 
stagnation of trade in your industrious county 
have operated to occasion a deficiency of literary 
patronage throughout the country, and the publish- 
ing booksellers are in consequence out of spirits. 
Uncertain when times may improve, we are un- 
willing to embark in speculation, and we confine 
ourselves to articles which in our trade are 
deemed of the first necessity. Your work may be 
ranked among literary luxuries, and is therefore 
in my opinion not adapted to the times; at least 
I am indisposed to commit much property in work 
of that kind at present. I thought Manchester_had 
been exhausted by Whitaker and Aikin. These 
writers at least seem to have conferred literary 
notoriety on the place. I confess, therefore, that 
I do not see the utility of any new history such 
as you have projected. A volume describing the 
machinery used in the manufaciories, and the pro- 
cesses employed in bringing the fabrics to such 
perfection as that at which they have arrived, 
drawn up by one so able to write as yourself, and 
illustrated with numerous engravings, would truly 
be an acquisition, and would, in my estimation, 
rank among literary necessities adapted to all times 
and seasons, and would be a work in which I 
would engage with cheerfulness. I shall be truly 
happy to continue to be favoured with your com- 
munications and those of your friends to the 
Monthly Magazine, being with great respect, your 
obliged, humble servant, R. PHILLIPS. 

This letter is of considerable interest. It 
reflects the esteem in which Whitaker’s book 
on Manchester, as well as that of Aikin, was 
held by its contemporaries; both were clearly 
known far beyond the restricted provincial 
confines of Lancashire literary circles. 
Again, too, it shows Phillips’s methods of 
selection which caused him to seek always to 
avoid the “drug on the market.’ Greswell 
had the same experience from him as did 
Borrow when Phillips condemned not only 
the famous ‘ Ballads’ but also Goethe him- 


self, as translated by Borrow, as “ drugs.” 
The letter is dated 1800 and comes from the 


| Club Papers for 1882; R 33f (Abel Heywood 


& Son, Manchester, 1883). 
F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT, 


THE CORRESPONDENCE AND AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES OF SIR 
JOHN BOWRING.— 

During a period of his life (about 1830), 
Sir John Bowring took a great interest in 
Scandinavian affairs, and even planned a 
collection of Danish poems. This plan was 
never carried out, but a copy of the prospec- 
tus is still to be found among the archives 
of N. F. S. Grundtvig, Danish poet, divine, 
and founder of Anglo-Saxon research. 

The correspondence of Bowring and 
Grundtvig would no doubt be rather interest- 
ing. Some unprinted letters from Bowring 
are to be found in the Grundtvig-Archive, 
whereas one letter (20 Oct. 1829) from 
Grundtvig is printed in the edition of 
Grundtvig’s letters (‘ Breve fra og til N. F. S. 
Grundtvig,’ II, (1926), p. 179). | Unfortu- 
nately the editor, who has by mistake called 
him John Browning, has been unable to pro- 
vide any information as to the present owner 
of the letter. Furthermore Grundtvig and 
Bowring collaborated in a_ review of 
Wheaton’s ‘ History of the Northmen’ in 
the Westminster Review (1831, cf. Erslew: 
‘ Forfatter-Lexicon,’ IV (1858), p. 596), so 
that the leading ideas (and a few non- 
English phrases) are the work of Grundtvig, 
but at least the introductory characteristics 
of the work at large, commending its bril- 
liant style, etc., to the public, must originate 
from Bowring. No doubt light would be 
thrown on rather interesting Anglo-Scan- 
dinavian relations if a Scandinavian research 
worker was given access to the papers. 

The author of these lines, who is preparing 
a thesis for the doctorate on N. F. S. 
Grundtvig, and is coming to England this 
summer to study his relations and corres- 
pondence with Sir Frederic Madden and 
others, would be very grateful to receive in- 
formation as to autobiographical papers or 
correspondence (particularly the period 
1828-45) of Sir John Bowring. As inquiries 
to the British Museum, the Bodleian Library, 
and similar institutions have proved unsuc- 
cessful, there may be a chance that his 
papers, including the material of the West- 


period of Aikin’s association with Phillips. | minster Review, are still preserved by his 


So far as I know it has never been edited | 
or reprinted save in the Manchester Literary ' 


descendants or friends. 
HELGE TOLDBERG. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


TROLLOPE: GARROW.—According to 

the ‘D.N.B.’, Theodosia Trollope was 
only daughter of Joseph Garrow (d. 1855), 
who was son of an Indian officer who 
“married a high-caste Brahmine” (sic). 
Who was the Indian officer who is alleged to 
have thus married? 

H. BuLLock. 


GTREATFEILD: CHAMPION.—Accord- 

ing to ‘D.N.B.’, Thomas Streatfeild 
(1777-1848), topographer, etc., married, 
firstly, Harriet, daughter and co-heiress of 
Alexander Champion of Wandsworth, 
“with whom he acquired a considerable for- 
tune.” Was this Colonel Alexander Cham- 
pion, sometime Commander-in-Chief of the 
Bengal Army, who died at Bath 15 Mar. 
1793, having married, (? where) 11 Feb. 
1759, Miss Frances Nynd (who re-married, 4 
Jan. 1796, Rev. Thomas Leman, of Wenhas- 
ton Hall, Suffolk)? Major Hodson does not 
give the Colonel’s parentage. 

H. BULLOcK. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S MOTHER.—Is any- 
thing known of the ancestry of 
Christiana Pearson, the mother of the 
novelist, and wife of Robert Evans of Griff 
House, Nuneaton? 
J. Lioyp. 


PANTHERA.—Is the curious story of 
Panthera the Roman soldier of the 
same nature as that of Prester John and the 
Wandering Jew? What is the origin and 
where has it been published? 


ARMOUR IN EFFIGIES.—I am anxious 

to obtain a list of the following :— 

(1) All the pre-Reformation military 
effigies showing the attachment for the visor 
but not the visor itself. 

(2) Effigies showing the basnet complete 
with the visor. 

The only examples of No. 1 known to 
the writer are (a) the figure of John Fitz- 
Alan (c. 1435) in the church at Arundell, 
Sussex; (6) an unrecorded example in red 


sandstone in the parish church at Motham in | : 
; wrote a comedy, not yet printed, 


The complete visor is shown on effigies at 1 Are any further particulars of Triplet 


Longendale, Cheshire, dating c. 1420-30. 


Halton Holgate, Lincs; Aldworth, Berks 
(three examples); Alvechurch, Worcs; and 
Sefton, Lancs. This last example does not 
appear to have been noted. 

Cc. B. 


SIR MORHOLT OF — IRELAND, 

KNIGHT OF THE ROUND TABLE.— 
In the note on the term entrailed printed 
at cxci, 222, I have mentioned three occur- 
rences of the arms invented for Sir Morholt, 
Mauceholt or Moinehalt of Ireland. One 
cannot but notice the resemblance between 
this and the well-known coat of the family 
of Monhault, Montalt, Mawhood or Maarde, 
Argent three gemel bars sable with a lion 
gules over all. One is tempted to wonder 
whether the arms and their supposed wearer 
were not invented to decorate some imagina- 
tive Tudor pedigree of that family. If any 
reader knows of such a pedigree I should 
be glad to hear of it. It would also be in- 
teresting to know when Sir Moinehalt, or 
whatever his name was, first appears in this 
company. He is not one of the knights 
whose arms are given by Hierome de Bara 
in Le Blason des Armoiries (Lyon, 1581), 
but he does appear in a sixteenth-century 
list of “‘Ridderen van der Ronden Tafel ” 
(bound up in Heralds’ Coll. MS. Vincent 
187, fo. 12). Although the title of this MS. 
is in a German dialect and the style of the 
drawing seems German, the legends are in 
French. The arms are here painted with a 
bicoloured field: Argent five bars azure and 
over all a lion gules armed vert. The blue 
may, however, be a mistake for it is not 
mentioned in the blazon: “Le Morhault 
dyrland portrait dargent a vue fesse [de] 
cing pieces sur le tout vng lyon de geulles 
arme de sinople.” If any reader can tell 
me of other armorials of the Round Table, 
I should be glad. 


H. STANFORD LONDON, F.S.A. 


RICHARD TRIPLET—In his Athenae 
Oxonienses Anthony & Wood gives the 
following about Richard Triplet : — 

Son of Rich. Triplet, was born at Shipton (on 
Charwell) Com. Oxon, entered a servitor of Trin. 
Coll. in act term an. 1687, aged 17 or thereabout, 
killed by chance one Joseph Chevrington bible clerk 


| of Merton, the 4th of July 1690, for which he held 


up his hand at the assizes following. He hath 
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known? Professor Tucker Brooke became 
interested in him shortly before the war as 
Triplet owned a number of books, some of 
them rare tracts about William Parry the 
traitor—a subject the professor was investi- 
gating. 

St. M. C. 


(CHARLOTTE COTTON, BY LELY.— 

This portrait, which was at Gilston 
Park, Herts, is described in the ‘Court 
Journal ’ of December 1831 as 


an effigy which to look on is to love, but to love 
with a sort of melancholy foretaste and foreboding 
of the fragile nature of human life and love and 
beauty and all else that is created to be loved and 
lost as this fair creature was, 

Like a fair flower in its lustre, 
There is an intellectual sweetness about this portrait 
which is exquisitely touching. It tells us of that 
which never was yet always is. 

See how she leans her cheek upon her hand. 
Yet you do not wish yourself 

A glove upon that hand 
THat you might touch that cheek 

because there is a look of cold nun-like purity 
about the aspect of this fair creature which repels 
all thoughts that do not spring from and centre in 
intellectual loveliness alone. In examining the 
portrait more minutely you find it bears an in- 
scription beautifully appropriate with the sentiment 
of the picture: 

She was a pale primrose that died unmarried. 

Any information about Charlotte Cotton 
and this picture will be acceptable. The 
contents of Gilston Park were sold by auc- 
tion in 1851. 

H. C. ANDREWS, F.S.A. 


JAUDET IN A DUEL.—Can any reader 

tell me where (in an English newspaper 
preferably) to find an account of the duel 
between Albert Delfrit and A. Daudet? 
The former reproached the latter with having 
having imitated Dickens too closely, and in 
it the former was wounded in the arm. 


E: L. 


AN ANONYMOUS QUATRAIN.—Is the 
origin of the following known? It 
appears to have no connection with the con- 
tents of the book in which it has been in- 
scribed, which is in Latin and was once at 
Oundle, and possibly in use there. 
A rural squire, to crowd and courts unknown 
In his own cell retired, but not alone: 
For round him view each Greek and Roman sage 
Polite companions of his riper age. ce 


Replies. 


THE SURNAME TILL-ADAM 6(clx, 372; 
exci. 170, 219).—I join in the desire to 
solve this question. At clx. 372 (23 May 
1931) will be found my query “ Till Adams 
Family of Gloucestershire,” in which are 
given instances of the name. For some of 
these I was indebted to our present contribu. 
tor, Mr. C. Roy HUDLESTON, then of 
Bristol. I have since found two earlier 
Thornbury marriages—of Thomas Tilladam 
and Agnes Gingell, 5 April 1573, and 
Thomas Tilladame and Alce Tamyer, 3 May 
1597. Thornbury is about thirteen miles 
N.N.W. of Bristol. There was a family of 
Adams at Thornbury‘circa 1350 onwards. 
Richard Tillidge als. Adams, butcher, in 
1625 was probably the same, with Richard 
Adams als. Tillis, butcher, of St. Peter's, 
1644 (‘ Bristol Wills’), and for Richard 
Adams als, Tilles, butcher, Bristol, whose 
will was proved in P.C.C. 1657, folio 90, as 
was that of John Adams als. Tillis, of Bristol, 
July 1671, fo. 88. Bristol Marriage Bonds 
show 4 March 1666, Shem Tillis alias Adams, 
St. Mary Port, and Martha Weare, Christ- 
church. Another “ Bristol Wills” item is 
that of Shem Adams, 1700, as also Jane 
Adams als. Fillis, 1667. This group may or 
may not be pertinent to our study. Several 
of the Till Adams family of Gloucestershire 
appear in Foster’s Al. Oxon, Joanna Till 
Adam was married at Westbury-on-Trym 30 
March 1657, to Richard Standfast, probably 
a son of the Rev. Richard Standfast, Rector 
of Christchurch, Bristol, 1633-46, sequestered 
and imprisoned 1641, reinstated 1660. In 
June 1658 the Common Council on the peti- 
tion of the parishioners of Christ Church 
appointed a Mr. Till-Adams as a preachepin 
that church, and “ as much as in them lay” 
presented him to the living from which the 
the legal incumbent, Mr. Standfast, had been 
expelled several years before (Latimer’s 
‘Annals of Bristol’). Presumably either the 
Rev. John Till Adam, Rector of St Wer- 
burgh from 1634, or the Rev. Nathaniel Till 
Adam is referred to. Tilly is an old Bristol 
name: Richard, Mayor 1317. 
The evolution of this Till Adam(s) sur- 
name was possibly as follows: At the period 
when surnames were being adopted, a certain 


| Adam lived at the Hill, and to distinguish 


him from (say) Adam dwelling at the Field 
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(Adam-at-Field) he was called Adam-at-the- 
Hill, later shortened to ‘t ‘ill Adam and 
soon becoming Till Adam(s). The name sur- 
vived in Bristol into the nineteenth century, 
but seems now to be extinct. Have the 
descendants become plain Adamses? The 
use of initials may have facilitated the pro- 
cess; in 1830 there was a “ Mr. I. T. Addams, 
of Bedford-place.” William Tell Adams, of 
Leicester, died in 1846. 


R. BINGHAM ADAMS. 
Oxford. 


PUNCH: HAVE YOU A COMPLETE 
SET? (cxcii. 36)—This query, so 
raised, has elicited the following information 
from Mr. Frederick G. Blair, Master of the 
Library of The Atheneum at Liverpool. 

“The cartoon in question,” he writes, ‘‘ was 
issued on 7 February, 1885, and constitutes pages 
67 and 68 of that issue’; it “ was entitled ‘ At 
Last’ and represents General Gordon shaking 
hands with General Sir Henry Stewart and was 
drawn by Sir John Tenniel. On 14 February, 
1885, another cartoon by the same artist appeared 
and shows a ‘baffled Britannia’ entitled ‘Too 
Late. An account of these cartoons may be 
found in Spielman’s ‘ History of Punch,’ page 183.” 

He adds that, although he has made a 
careful search through the set of Punch in 
the above-mentioned library, he has failed 
to find any evidence for the statement that 
the copies of the issue of 7 Feb. 1885 
were called in; and he concludes by saying 
that, “if the authority could be obtained for 
this statement, it might be of considerable 
assistance, not only to librarians, but also 
to the private owners of sets.” 

As already intimated, the statement was 
made upon the authority of the late Mr. 
Ernest W. Willett of Bexhill-on-Sea, Co. Sus- 
sex, a well-known solicitor of that town. 
Whether Mr. Willett was correct or incorrect 
in so stating, I have no personal means of 


judging. 
L. G. H. HorTon-SMITH. 
The Atheneum, S.W.1. 


| GYPSIES’ FATE UNDER NAZISM (cxci. 


285).—According to evidence given at 
the Belsen trial 11,000 gypsies were mas- 
sacred in a single night solely because they 
were gypsies (see ‘ Memorabilia’ cxci. 243). 
L. M. W. can have no first-hand knowledge 
of the Romanies or of their contribution to 
Britain's war effort and post-war production. 
Authenticated statistics have proved that a 


| very high percentage of English gypsies 


served in every branch of our armed Forces 
and in the Civil Defence services, and gypsy 
labour was used with excellent results in 
munition factories and such industries as 
forestry, the wiring of electrical equipment 
for aircraft and the making of camouflage 
netting. If L. M. W. will take the trouble to 
read an authoritative article on ‘The War- 
time Work of English Gypsies’ in the 
Journal of the Gypsy-Lore Society (Third 
Series, vol. xxi, pp. 81-7) he will find that 
certain “ pockets of industry are slowly and 
steadily turning the gypsy population into a 
national asset.” 

On the Continent, too, the Romanies, in 
their hundreds, joined the Maquis in France 
and in Belgium and the Resistance Move- 
ments in the Balkans and Czechoslovakia, 
and gave their lives for the Allied cause—for 
Freedom. In Russia, even before the war, 
numbers of gypsies entered factories, en- 
gineering shops and collective farms, and 
when, in their wisdom, the U.S.S.R. Govern- 
ment developed the latent dramatic and 
artistic talent found in all gypsies by estab- 
lishing the famous Moscow Gypsy Theatre, 
their efforts resulted “ not only in teaching 
their own people the importance of Art in 
life but in teaching all peoples the import- 
ance of the gypsy as a force in the Art of the 
future.” 

So far from being “ anti-social” (inci- 
dentally in Nazi phraseology the Zigeuner 
were termed“ a-” not “ anti-” social), the 
gypsies have always worked hard for the 
entertainment of society. Gypsy dancing in 
Spain, gypsy music in Hungary, the gypsy 
flower-sellers in Bucarest—are all these 
things of beauty to disappear for ever from 
the world so that our “ modern” life may 
be reduced. to one long round of drab 
utilitarianism? 

D. E. YATEs, 
Hon. Sec., Gypsy-Lore Society. 


CROSS ENTRAILED AND CROSS 

CLECHY (cxci. 222).—Since writing the 
note at the above reference I have lighted on 
an example of the term entrailed in actual 
use, although only in an imaginary coat. In 
a list of Knights of the Round Table written 
in an Elizabethan or early Jacobean hand 
(Heralds’ College MS. E 11, part 2, fo. 42) 
there occurs: “Sr. Mouceholt of Ireland— 
Closettes entrailed a lyon saliant g. armed 
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vert.” On turning to the like list in the Rox- 
burgh Club’s 2nd volume of Randle Holme’s 
Academie of Armorie (p. 354, col. 1) I 
found: Morholt de Irland,—A. Barry 
vmbreted over all a Lion rampant G.” 
Further search revealed a trick of this coat 
in an early seventeenth century MS. (Her. 
Col. MS. Vincent 173, fo. 55b); the field is 
argent crossed by six equidistant horizontal 
lines and with a red lion over all; the coat 
is named as “ Mainehalte of Ireland,” and 
against it is the note “ bars vmbratid.” It is 
thus clear that whatever Legh may have 
understood by the term entrailed, one at least 
of his contemporaries or near-contem- 
poraries equated it to umbrated, just as 
Ferne did. 
H. STANFORD LONDON, F.S.A. 


PLACES OF BURIAL (excii. 16).—Sir 

Robert Sloper by his will desired to be 
buried in the vault lately erected by him in 
East Woodhay, Berks. In East Woodhay 
Church, now in Hampshire, is a ledger stone 
marking the entrance of the vault. It gives 
the date of death as 11 Aug. 1802. 


J. B. WHITMORE. 


SIR DAVID XIMENES (cxc. 284).—Mr. 
H. BULLOCK is mistaken in regarding 
Major-General Sir David Ximenes (1777- 
1848) as a professing Jew. The effect of the 
Test and Corporation Acts had been to force 
him and his elder brother Moses (1762-1837), 
afterwards Captain Sir Morris Ximenes, to 
make a profession of Christianity before they 
could secure their commissions. Not until 
these Acts were repealed in 1829 was a 
Jewish officer a legal possibility. [‘ Such 
acts are acts of shame, but what word has 
our language for the infamy that lured or 
forced men to such things? ”, writes an 
Anglo-Jewish commentator!] According to 
Dr. Cecil Roth (* The Jews in the Defence 
of Britain’ in Transactions XV, p. 23, 
Jewish Historical Society of England, Lon- 
don 1946) two of the earliest Jewish officers 
were Captain Lionel Gomez da Costa, killed 
at Lucknow in 1857, and Ensign Edmund 
Helbert Hellis (1829-1851). 
Ws. 8. 


SIR ROBERT SLOPER (cxci. 169; cxcii. 

41).—Another son of Sir Robert was 
Rev. George Sloper, sometime rector of 
West Woodhay. The latter’s second dau., 


Amelia, m. at Lymington, 6 July 1827, Lieut, 
Talbot Ritherdon (1802-1886), formerly of 
the Bombay Artillery, and Orderly and Staff 
Officer at Addiscombe, 1825-51. 

V.H. 


(CHURCH SERVICES (cxci. 214; cxcii. 40), 
—lIt is, of course, correct to say with M. 
that the revival of the use of the surplice in 
the pulpit was a part of the ceremonial re- 
vival following upon the Oxford Movement 
and that the “ Surplice Riots ” at Exeter in 
1844 were provoked by the order of Bishop 
Phillpotts that the surplice was to be used 
in the pulpit of parish churches. But, 
although most historians of the revival con- 
tent themselves with making this point, it 
must not be forgotten that Bishop Phillpotts 
was a prominent Tory opponent of the 
reforms of 1832, who had interfered con- 
siderably in local affairs and that his tyran- 
nical nature, together with his residence in 
comparative inaccessibility at Torquay, had 
made him a detested figure among the Exeter 
radicals. This point is well brought out in 
Lambert's ‘The Cobbett of the West.’ I 
should question whether the riots would have 
reached anything like the intensity which 
they did reach had they not been. provoked 
by the episcopal unpopularity. It is not 
without relevance that Phillpotts had long 
kept up a running war with the local 
Dissenters, including the two Unitarian 
ministers at George’s Meeting, Exeter. 

The gown is still used for Oxford Univer- 
sity sermons although it was never so used 
in cathedrals and collegiate churches. In 
recent years, the wearing of the gown in 
parish churches was regarded as a badge 
of extreme Low Churchmanship. A few 
may still wear it; e.g. twenty years ago, it 
was worn in the pulpit at Christ Church, 
Brixton Road, London, and, for all I know, 
may still be worn. Ceremonial was not a 
primary interest with the Tractarians proper; 
it was developed much more at Cambridge 
by the Ecclesiological and the Cambridge 
Camden Society. Ceremonial services spread 
as the movement took root in the parishes 
throughout the country, and such churches 
as St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, and St. Barna- 
bas, Pimlico, were built to accommodate the 
new teaching. The first battles with 
authority were over the high choral services 
introduced into these churches and the high 
Eucharistic teaching given. Gradually, the 
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use of ceremonial spread and involved the 
revival of most of the pre-Reformation 
customs. May I recommend to A. C. E., 
§. C. Carpenter: ‘Church and People, 1789- 
1889, as a general history of the period of 
change? In Ireland, the Protestant wave 
which followed disestablishment and the 
canons of 1871 checked the ceremonial re- 
vival. The Episcopal Church of Scotland 
was influenced early and the revival of a 
high ceremonial at St. Ninian’s Cathedral, 
Perth, led to a prolonged controversy be- 
tween the High Churchmen and Dr. Charles 
Wordsworth, the Bishop of St. Andrews. It 
is of interest that the ceremonial revival also 
influenced English nonconformity, including 
the Unitarian left-wing, and the Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland. 


F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT, 
M.A., F.R.HISt.S. 


AN ELIAN ANNOTATION (cxci. 259).— 
In a list of the Liverymen of London for 

1792, printed for and sold by J. Wilkes, 

there appears : — 

Thomas Maynard, South-Sea-house; Grocers 

Company; Clerk. 

Tobias Maynard, 182 Bishopsgate-street; 

Grocers Company; Confectioner. 

William Maynard, 182 Bishopsgate-street; 

Grocers Company; Confectioner. 

Luke Hepworth, South Sea House; Bakers 

Company. 

As all three Maynards belonged to the 
same City Company it would appear 
probable that either Tobias or William was 
“Old surly M. — the unapproachable 
churchwarden of Bishopsgate.” 

Luke Hepworth was, undoubtedly, “the 
still stranger Hepworth, from whose gravity 
Newton might have deduced the law of 
gravitation.” 

WALTER H. PHILLIPs. 


The Library. 


A Character of the Trimmer: Being a Short 
Life of the First Marquis of Halifax. By 
H. C. Foxcroft. (Cambridge University 
Press, 1946. pp. x + 354. 18s. net.) 


RARELY can it be that a writer produces 


a. second version of an historical work 
nearly fifty years after the appearance of the 
original. Miss Foxcroft is to be con- 
gratulated upon the courageous undertaking 
which, in 1946, has given us a “ shortened 
and corrected version” of her ‘Life and 
Letters of Sir George Savile, Bart., first 
Marquis of Halifax, With a new edition of 
his Works ’ which was published in two stout 
volumes in 1898 (not 1897 as stated in the 
Preface to the new biography). It is a 
courageous undertaking because Miss Fox- 
croft’s “ seventeenth-century researches have 
been unavoidably pretermitted since 1907,” 
with a consequent loss to scholarship greatly 
to be deplored. The intervening years have 
witnessed the publication of a vast amount 
of research in this field by other scholars, 
British and American. An immense increase 
in our knowledge of the age has inevitably 
been accompanied by much re-assessment 
and re-interpretation: in particular the Whig 
view of the period has been seriously chal- 
lenged in many quarters. Yet while, for 
example, two of Lord Halifax’s chief op- 
ponents, Danby and Shaftesbury, have 
found new biographers, the ‘ Trimmer’ (and 
this in itself is a tribute to Miss Foxcroft’s 
work) has acquired no fresh interpreter. 
Her excellent detailed study has continued 
to hold the field: but not only is it out of 
print, it is unavoidably somewhat out of 
date. A real gap is therefore filled by the 
present compact volume—too compact, per- 
haps, for I regret such a drastic excision of 
references in the interest of the general 
reader—which “ makes use of new materials 
and opinions” and which passes a maturer 
and more favourable judgment upon Hali- 
fax’s later career. If, as the author says, it 
leads some to the persual or reperusal of 
those “ masterpieces,” Halifax’s works, that 
will be not the least of the debts owed by 
students of seventeenth-century English 
history to the book. 


For Halifax’s writings, especially the 
apologetic ‘Character of a Trimmer,’ are 
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not only literary masterpieces: they afford 
one of the best clues to his statesmanship. 
It was with an article on his work (English 
Historical Review, October 1896) that Miss 
Foxcroft embarked upon the task of rescu- 
ing him from the comparative neglect 
which, in spite of Macaulay’s qualified 
admiration, was then his lot, If it is not 
now necessary to explain and justify the 
policy of “trimming,” the credit is largely 
hers. A considered judgment must endorse 
Dryden’s verdict, a “brave man,” and 
Halifax’s own claim to the possession “when 
I think myself in the right... . of an 
obstinate kind of morality.” This is not to 
deny that there are certain questionable 
incidents in his life, such as his alleged 
cynical indifference to the truth or falsehood 
of the “ Popish Plot” and his failure openly 
to oppose the Quo Warranto proceedings of 
1682/3. Moreover, it is not unnatural to 
stigmatize (as Mr. Belloc does) Halifax’s 
desertion of James II as “ dirty work,” but, 
as Miss Foxcroft points out, it was not until 
the King had “ deliberately taken the step 
against which Lord Halifax had most 
strenuously advised him, and which, as the 
Marquis knew, was the one most desired 
by his enemies,” that he joined the Prince 
of Orange, whom, be it noted, as William 
III he was on occasion to defy. James had 
“thrown himself and his family into the 
arms of France, the great enemy, according 
to Lord Halifax, of all English interests.” 
In recording Halifax’s consistent hostility 
to France Miss Foxcroft does not comment 
on the view put forward by Mr. Hartmann 
in his ‘Charles If and Madame’ that Eng- 
lish and French interests in the second half 
of the seventeenth century were really by 
no means irreconcilable. 


Two points connected with Halifax’s 
personal history may be mentioned. The 
frontispiece of 1946, a photograph of the 
Duke of Devonshire’s portrait of the 
Marquess (is it no longer ascribed to Lely?) 
is a great improvement upon that of 1898 
(vol. i), a reproduction of the Houbraken 
engraving. And the unexpectedly genial 
light in which Halifax appears in his 
capacity of chancellor to Queen Catherine 
makes one wish that Miss Foxcroft’s attrac- 


tive article, ‘Sidelights upon Catherine of 
Braganza’ (Longman’s Magazine, March 
1899), were more easily accessible. At least 
it was unnecessary to make the quest for 
it more difficult by printing the date as 1893 ° 
on p. 325 (it is given correctly on p. 344), 


Memorials of Ickleton in the Past. 
P. C. D. Mundy. (Sawston, Cambs,: 
Crampton & Sons, Ltd.). 


(CAMBRIDGE is one of those counties 

which still lacks its Dugdale or 
Nichols; any contribution to its history is 
therefore welcome. This little pamphlet by 
the lord of one of the manors in the parish 
is based on notes intended to form the 
nucleus of a more complete history. The 
author, whose initials will be known to many 
readers of ‘Notes and Queries,’ has com- 
pressed into these few pages a quantity of 
information, partly antiquarian and partly 
more popular in its appeal, sufficient to make 
us look forward to the larger work. 

There are brief notes on the origin of the 
name, the Roman remains (now buried), the 
church, the manors, the priory and the 
parish charities. 

With the parish registers it was, of course, 
impossible to deal adequately in the space 
available and the author has wisely confined 
his extracts to the more picturesque items: 
most of these were printed in the ‘East 
Anglian’ eighty years ago. 

There is an interesting and carefully com- 
piled list of historical references extending 
from 1185 to 1834, with explanations, where 
necessary, of customs long since obsolete. 

The pamphlet concludes with extracts 
from wills of former inhabitants or persons 
connected with Ickleton: those before the 
Reformation contain many references to 
church lights and guilds. 

Although many of the vicars are men- 
tioned there is no complete chronological 
list of them: such a list would not have 
taken up much space, and would have been 
a useful addition. 

By a slip of the pen, on page 4, the 
author has made the compulsory registra- 
tion of births begin in 1837 with that of 
marriages and deaths: registration of births 
was not made compulsory until 1875. 


Printed in Great 
County of and 


Britain by The Bucks Free Press Ltd., at Newspaper House, High Street, High Wycombe, in the 
Bucks, published 


by the Oxford University Press, Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 
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